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PREPARING SPEECHES. . 


In response to your inquiry, I must say that 
I have no well-settled method of preparing 
speeches. In case of an argument, such as an 
argument before a committee or a jury, the best 
plan is, of course, to saturate one’s self with the 
facts and statistics of the matter in hand, to 
become infused with the whole atmosphere of 
the circumstances and interests, then to make 
a skeleton arrangement of points leading to the 
conclusion to be enforced, and finally to trust 
to the occasion for the fitting words in which to 


give expression to the argument. As to set 
speeches of the more oratorical sort, I have 
tried all methods. Sometimes I write and then 
read from manuscript, which is apt to detract 
from the interest of the speech, and to impair 
the sympathetic relation between the speaker 
and his audience. Sometimes I write, com- 
mit carefully, and repeat from memory, which 
is the usual and a wise practice with nearly 
all speakers. Sometimes I arrange a line of 
thought and illustration, putting headings on a 
piece of paper, or, what is quite as easy, fixing 
them in my mind, and depending on the mo- 
ment of speaking for the fitting words. Some- 
times I speak extemporaneously, both as to 
words and to material. I have failed with each 
method, and succeeded with each method. I 
succeeded handsomely (for me) in some of the 
first speeches I ever attempted, thirty years ago, 
and have lamentably failed in recent ones. The 
same speech, delivered, so far as I could see, 
in the same manner, has been at one time and 
place a success, and at another a dismal failure. 
I am inclined to think, therefore, that the result 
depends often largely upon the atmosphere of 
the particular occasion re-acting upon the 
speaker. I have found myself pumping hard 
and dry before a small, scattered audience, half 
filling a hall, and hanging back in the rear of it, 
boys playing a drum-beat on the floor with 
their heels, and stragglers loitering in and out 
at the doors; and at another time, with the same 
speech, in a great hall, before a mighty audi- 
ence, where there,was upon me not only the 
most intense nervous, but the most intense 
physical strain, I have found myself sailing, it 
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seemed to me, like a ship under full sail before 
a fresh breeze. I have been indeed led to 
believe that anything that tends to physical 
tension and excitement, like the effort to fill a 
large hall and to hold the attention of a great 
audience, is a help in public speaking, and gives 
tension and excitement to the nervous and men- 
tal machinery. There are those who also think 
it important, as a matter of physical condition, 
to refrain from eating before speaking. This 
seems to me hardly worth while. At least I 
have thought so, when a young clergyman has 
told me that he allowed himself nothing but a 
sip of tea and a crust before entering the pulpit 
to read from manuscript a thirty-minute sermon. 
He would much better enter it with a full 
bread-basket. 

On the whole, I should say that with very 
few exceptions no man can speak with any sort 
of success unless he is well prepared; and, 
usually, the better preparation, the more suc- 
cess. There is, of course, the general prepara- 
tion of a mind trained to express itself, and 
stored with material gathered from study, 
observation, and thought; and there is the 
special preparation for the particular occasion. 
Few men make speeches without carefully pre- 
paring them beforehand. It is rather amusing 
that so many speakers try to produce the 
impression that they speak without having 
made ready. Sometimes it is by beginning 
with the conventional statement that the call 
upon them is unexpected, or that they have 
been absorbed with other demands upon their 
time. Sometimes in the opening or close, 
which has been so carefully fixed in the memory 
that the speaker is secure of it, he injects a 
word or reference caught from the pending 
occasion, thus giving the impression that the 
whole thing is a present inspiration. Then, too, 
not to put too fine a point on the matter, there 
are some who on this subject do, with the most 
unconscionable abandonment, verify the Scrip- 
ture, that all men are liars. I remember a most 
distinguished man telling me that a long speech 
of his at a public meeting was extemporaneous, 
when I had read it the evenifg before set up in 
cold type for the forth-coming morning paper. 

Some of the best stump speakers very wisely 
repeat the same speech almost in totidem ver- 


dis as they go from place to place, as you will 
learn when you go with them. Some of these 
frankly acknowledge this method: others will 
so emphatically assure you that they never 
speak twice alike, that you are bound to credit 
them with an honest delusion. You rarely lis- 
ten to an after-dinner speech, however glibly it 
rolls, that has not been wrought ad unguem. 

I should say, therefore, do not hesitate to 
make the most thorough preparation, or to let 
it be known, if need be, that you do so. It is 
a good thing, too, to mix in something of 
humor, never coarse, but of a fine sort, giving 
flavor as a mite of red pepper flavors a salad. 
Helpful also is a touch of pathos or sentiment, 
of which, in a reasonable degree, do not be 
afraid. Without humor or sentiment no speech 
goes very close to the heart of an audience. I 
have often found that some little incident, 
scene, reminiscence, or bit of landscape has 
given a source from which to derive a speech. 
Sitting down to write it, the theme expands, 
not forward, but in a circle. Some leading 
thought controls, and around that, argument, 
illustration, application group themselves. The 
very process of writing, especially a second 
copying, will develop new trains of thought and 
illustration or reference. A word, as you write 
it, becomes a suggestion, and your pen creates 
almost as if it were independent of your mind. 
A vocabulary is, of course, a vital resource for 
a speaker, though some seem to have been born 
toa full one. The great aid to this is reading 
and also committing good authors, a discipline 
doubly valuable because it furnishes a stock of 
facts and a stock of words. 

I think the great thing in a speech is earnest- 
ness of purpose and especially of delivery. I 
would not advise the slightest attention to ges- 
ticulation, for that will take care of itself with 
an earnest speaker, and some of the most 
earnest and effective seem to dispense with it 
altogether. The manner is everything in public 
speaking. You may hear two speakers, one 
stirring you to the depths, the other drowned in 
your own yawning, and yet had you read them 
in your evening newspaper, they would have 
been equally good or equally commonplace. 

A good speech consists of a sound, whole- 
some array of facts, thought, or argument, 
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relieved in the treatment by a picture, a touch 
of humor, or a play of fancy or sentiment, not 
afraid of the embellishment of a reasonable 
fringe of rhetorical flourish, clearly enunciated 


in the speaking, and delivered with all the force, 
feeling, earnestness, and appeal that you would 
put into a struggle for your life. 

Fohn D. Long. 





THE NEWSPAPER FOR THE DAY. 


“ How do you find so much to write about?” 
is often asked. Special correspondence is 
almost umlimited in range, and the editorial and 
narrative treatment can be freely exchanged in it. 
About one third of its subjects come out of the 
news of the day, another third perhaps from 
changing one’s location, and the library is never 
superfluous to illustrate either the news one 
goes in quest of, or that which comes to him. 

A library is of the first importance to every 
public writer. It saves him from hearsay infor- 
mation, which is seldom reliable, gives dignity 
to his style by somewhat removing him from 
the vernacular and prosiness of real life, and 
strengthens his faith, which is continually in 
danger from dwelling in contact with things of 
variance. 

Between books and Nature one finds the 
physic to remedy affairs, and I have never 
found any change so beneficial as to use the 
books which illustrate locality. County his- 
tories, town histories, biography made interest- 
ing by visitation, bring one much nearer to the 
" controlling facts of life than dogmatic general 
histories. 

Lord Byron produced in his two great poems, 
“Childe Harold” and “Don Juan,” supreme 
efforts of special correspondence. The news, 
the library, and personal presence at the scenes 
portrayed, are all evident in the performance. 
No recent war correspondent has matched the 
sketch of Byron depicting Turk and Russian 
at drill and battle in “Don Juan.” The court 
of Catherine II. has never been sketched as 
Byron did it. The moral of “Don Juan” is 
palpable to any person not steeped in formality, 
and it is the same lesson old age and the 


Scriptures teach, that “all is vanity, saith the 
preacher.” 

We stand face to face with the probable fact 
that if “ Childe Harold” were to be published 
for the first time at present, it would not be 
generally circulated. The news quality in it 
had much to do with its success, for it followed 
right upon the universal upheaval of Europe by 
the French revolution, at a time when the news- 
paper press was weak, and the poem was a 
comprehensive survey of that but lately agitated 
continent. The Portuguese and Spanish por- 
tions, where the news support was weakest, fall 
short of Byron’s sketches farther to the east, 
in the principal theatres of events; and Byron 
was himself a mighty piece of news in his mar- 
riage, separation, conflict with orthodoxy, and 
athletic feats. 

Literature in most of its great performances 
is the handmaid of the news, whether the work 
of emigrating Moses or illustrating Homer. 

The press in our age has taken literature cap- 
tive because the present is more impressive 
than either imagination or antiquity. The 
present belongs to everybody and is not domi- 
nated by myths; the future is hardly a quantity 
any more, and the past is subordinate. 

If you take up a literary performance like 
Freeman’s “ History of the Norman Conquest,” 
you will see that, after all, it is a burdensome 
reproduction of events not equal to the daily 
conquest of our own continent, and the analyzing 
of men who were more superstitious and ignor- 
ant than the cow-boys of the plains. The con- 
queror could not write his name, came out of 
the bed of shame, was an Apache in cruelty, 
and about of the responsible standard of Mr. 
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Sullivan, the bruiser. It may suit some timid 
college professor, stunned by the occurrences 
of the day, to find his self-respect in that dark 
and groaning age, when the conqueror’s women 
went to the primary school of the press by 
embroidering his victory in the Bayeux tapestry ; 
one day of the thunder of the power press 
out-thunders the Vatican. 

Literature in its plenitude had neither better 
morals nor manners than the present news- 
papers. No newspaper Calvin has yet burnt 
his Servetus. When Southey could appreciate 
Byron no better than to call him “the prince 
of the Satanic School,” he was as wanting in 
philosophy as that hope-forsaken face of old 
Carlyle, who must needs rail at Washington for 
being more scrupulous than Cromwell. The 
last exhibition is Mr. Froude from his closet 
scolding at the hale and contemporary Glad- 
stone, in a way to remind one of Shakespeare’s 
fling at his rival Peel: — 


“* Shall pack-horses, 
And hollow-pampered jades of Asia, 
Which cannot go but thirty miles a day, 
Compare with Czsars, and with Cannibals, 
And Trojan Greeks.” 

The long career of the press writer is often 
a gallant battle against an enervating, discour- 
aging, and poorly-rewarding employment. 

Mr. Beecher once wrote when he had got over 
the border-land of sentiment, and was a hero of 
the daily news, that it was a terrible thing to 
come up chipper every Sunday before his con- 
gregation, with his mind so tortured at the fear 
of exposure. But the famous writer comes 
every day before his congregation, and the 
friction of taking sides upon every possible 
controversy requires endowments of steel and 
iron to keep the engine going. 

The nature of the active writer must be 
intrepid and buoyant, loving his task and seeing 
a public duty in it, worshipping the day on 
which the sun is shining as the boon of God, 
and acting as its champion against all other 
days and times. 

Method and regularity can imperfectly mould 
a nature thus launched every day upon a fresh 
campaign: the most extraordinary man of this 
century, Napoleon, had much the disposition of 
a special press correspondent: he started for 


the seat of war devouring books upon its topog- 
raphy, history, national character, etc., and 
arrived on the spot, his first operation was to 
interrogate every authority there, until his mind 
became crammed with the subject, and he was 
ready to plan his compositions. 

The operations of Henry M. Stanley, Mac- 
Gahan, and several other contemporary corre- 
spondents, were as notable for their executive 
dispositions as for the mere art of telling the 
story. 

The great law of growth is accretion, —to rise 
upon successive experiences to confidence and 
art. Lincoln’s latter days were spent sending 
despatches for the public from Grant’s army, 
and his life is now being written by journalists ; 
and Grant, when power and finance failed him, 
snatched from death the opportunity to relate 
his campaigns. 

The American people are the most cheerful 
furnishers of news to pressmen that the world 
ever had among its inhabitants. Their support 
of their effective writers is almost without 
qualification ; the low tricks of the profession 
are generally played by men without talent, or 
of false and priggish training; these are the 
men who traduce their superiors who have dis- 
tanced them. 

It is in general bad etiquette to take one’s 
competitors on the press for a theme, and it 
also betrays a narrow range of observation. 
The greatest theme is not too high for the 
pressman. Years ago I made it a habit to ask, 
if I had pre-empted no theme: ‘What are 
the people thinking most about to-day ?” 

With the appliances of information collected 
and become familiar, the task is to meet the 
greatest public curiosity in the most instantane- 
ous way, and that kind of writing is what litera- 
ture prepared the way for,—that men might 
speak in the spirit of this era, as Jesus did, 
“with authority, and not like the scribes.” 

Both men and presses are to be suspected 
who presume to be better than their times. 
Hypocrisy, with its ministering sins of envy, 
suspicion, and respecting of persons, is such a 
gratuitous cuddling of misery that the times 
will finally throw it away for mere economy’s 
sake. 

This era is based upon humanity for its cor- 
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ner stone. It was that observance which made 
Horace Greeley far away the most beloved 
American writer. 

Newspapers with a shibboleth, a cast-iron 
mission, are like sailing ships which would 
cross the ocean without tacking. 

The spirit of the great public writer must be 
that of Him who said: “Whoso shall offend 
one of these little ones which believe, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in 
the depth of the sea.” 

In the introduction to Faust a greater liter- 


ary man than lives put into the mouth of God : — 


“Is thy sole aim 
In coming here as even but to blame? 
Does nothing on the earth to thee seem right? 
Toward such as thou I entertain no hate ; 
The sneerer is the shallowest reprobate.”’ 


So there are some editors who would appear 
to represent Omniscience, but it is only the 
voice of Mephistopheles. 

Our times are the dearest times we shall ever 
know, and of these times the press is the 
youngest handmaiden. 

George Alfred Townsend. 





REJECTED MANUSCRIPT. 


I think that heading has been the subject of 
other articles written for THE WRITER, and 
perhaps the less said on a painful subject the 
better, but from an accumulation of experience, 
bought with postage stamps and sorrow, there 
may be an “available ” thought. 

When I first began imposing manuscripts on 
editors, —I suppose numerous eyebrows will be 
elevated over that “first began,” but some way 
that seems to place the time in the long, long 
ago as no other expression can, and I love to 
think that it was only long, long ago that I was 
a consummate idiot, — well, as I was saying, at 
that period rejections did not cause me poignant 
sorrow, and the manuscript was simply trans- 
ferred to another envelope, and forced on the 
attention of some other unfortunate editor, again 
to come back to me after many days, and some- 
times not so very many either. 

I know it used to seem to me then that the 
first editor must mark the manuscript in some 
invisible way, which told to all the other editors 
a plain story of rejection, and warned them 
that the article was not worth the reading. I 
have looked for that mark many times, long, 
but vainly. 

Speaking of this, I remember one little inci- 
dent. Seven times a sketch came back to my 


address, and seven times I placed it ina new 
envelope and started it out in search of a rest- 
ing place. The eighth editor accepted it. Let 
me say right here that in those days I used an 
elegant white envelope, with a blue interior, for 
mailing manuscript, and also enclosed one, 
stamped, for its return. 

One week after its acceptance I received 
that manuscript back, without one word of 
explanation. Dazed, disappointed, I turned it 
over and over in my hands, and there on the 
back of the last sheet, I saw what enabled me 
to fathom the mystery; fourteen faint, crooked, 
blue lines crossed and recrossed each other in 
intricate design. Each time the manuscript 
had been mailed the moistened inside of that 
blue envelope’s flap had left its tell-tale mark 
on the back of the last sheet, until it looked 
like a mosaic design for fret-saw work. Even 
editorial judgment was not proof against that. 

What I would say, however, as my honest 
belief (and the foregoing has been so delight- 
fully impersonal that this will be refreshing) is, 
that a young writer, after having without suc- 
cess submitted an article of any character 
whatsoever to two or three publications for 
which he is confident the article is especially 
appropriate, would better take that article, 
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criticise it himself carefully, strip from it what 
original ideas it may contain, add what new 
ones may have been discovered, and with this 
foundation, and this alone, rewrite the whole 
thing before again intrusting it to the mails, 


instead of mailing and remailing, with monot- 
onous regularity, to tired and disgusted editors, 
manuscripts which have proved themselves to 
be faulty. 


That’s all. C. N. Hood. 


HOW | WRITE MY SERMONS.—IIl. 


You have requested me to tell you how I 
make my sermons. I hardly know what to 
answer, as, in my judgment, nearly all preachers 
prepare substantially in the same way. How 
do painters mix their colors? How do brick- 
makers make their bricks ? How do wall-builders 
build their walls, or shipwrights their vessels? 
In all these cases there are accepted principles 
on which these artisans proceed, and the same 
is true of sermon manufacturing. If you are 
anxious to find out Rubens’ secret of color- 
ing, or Beecher’s art of illuminating an idea, or 
the charm that hangs over the composition of 
various men, you will never be gratified; for 
that is something they themselves cannot ex- 
plain, even if they try. What the public would 
really like to know of the elaborations of 
genius cannot be imparted, and what remains 
may be learned in any book on homiletics, with 
simply the uninteresting addenda as to whether 
certain mortals write or do not write, or whether 
they write only notes, or in full. These details 
are pitiably indifferent. But as you wish them 
in my case, who have no secret of genius to 
trouble me or others, I comply with your 
desire. 

Some sermons are born; others, like Topsy, 
grow. Just as the poet has an inspiration and 
writes, so at times a thought comes to the 
preacher, and easily, almost without effort, it 
shapes itself on paper. But other discourses 
are painfully elaborated. They have to be 
carefully planned, sketched, revised, and re- 
revised before the desired result. is reached. 
My custom has been to read the Bible regularly 
and studiously, and to note any text that im- 
presses me, appending such ideas as it may 


have given rise to; and in some instances that 
is all the preparation given to the sermon. The 
text has taken hold of me, roused my entire 
spiritual and mental being, has shaped itself, 
and appropriate words generally are found 
when the hour comes for delivery. These, 
however, are exceptional cases. Usually the 
marked passage in the Bible remains for future 
use; but, by the daily study of the Book, sub- 
jects for the pulpit are kept on hand in abund- 
ance. Having text and theme, I then, as a 
rule, pencil a rough outline, jotting down ideas 
and illustrations. After the plan is drawn up, 
if there is need for the consultation of authori- 
ties, I perform that part of my task. Frequent- 
ly I lie on a sofa and think the whole matter 
over, and if I can only go to sleep as I am 
thinking, it is sure to be clear when I wake. A 
sermon I have been drowsy over in preparing 
usually keeps the listener awake. Strange! 
When I sit down to write it is with reluctance, 
and I do not get into the real enjoyment of my 
task until the miserable work of composing the 
first few sentences is over. Then I rush in, 
and usually have a good time, whatever may be 
the unhappy doom of the audience. I rarely 
write to a finish and then begin with text and 
re-write all again. Whatever of correction, 
alteration, or revision is to be made, is done 
before the particular page where it occurs 
passes from my pen, and when it is ended I say 
with Pilate: ‘“ What is written, is written.” 
The same plan has been followed with the 
books I have given to the press. The volume, 
“Isms Old and New,” was written over in this 
way several times. But I am not thus partic- 
ular with all my sermons. In many cases I 
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make only a full outline, elaborating a few 
points, and leaving others to be developed when 
on my feet. 

As I read what I have just put on paper, I am 
reminded of a story I heard of a celebrated and 
successful Indian captain. He was asked what 
plan he adopted when fighting the red-skins. He 
replied: “I have a very excellent one always, 
and always mean to follow it, but the red-skins 
disconcert it, and I have just to let the boys 
loose on them, with the advice not to miss 
when they fire.” So it is with myself. I have 
an exalted idea of the way in which a sermon 
should be prepared, and | intend always to do 
my best in that line; but circumstances are 
changing constantly; time cannot always be 
found for close study, and one’s battle must be 
decided on the inspiration of the moment. My 


rule is to move like the old captain, and if I 
can only succeed in hitting somebody or some- 
thing I am happy, even though critics may be 


shocked, and the old rifle recoil a little more 
violently than is pleasant. 

In conclusion, permit me to add that for 
effective pulpit work a rested brain is the best 
of all immediate preparations. Had I to choose 
between a manuscript with a weary head on my 
shoulders, and a fresh head, — not a new one, 
of course, — and no manuscript, I would select 
the head. This pre-supposes education, ex- 
perience, and the ability to command one’s 
resources in public. Given these general qualifi- 
cations, and I contend the speaker will find 
quiet and repose an excellent library and desk 
for what is before him. But beginners ought 
not to presume. They ought to learn from this 
fact not to neglect needful rest for mind and 
body; but, at the same time, they must not 
forego careful discipline of thought, due reflec- 
tion, and conscientious committing of their 
ideas to paper. George C. Lorimer. 


EMMANUEL Baptist Cuurcu, CHICAGO. 





MARKETABLE LITERARY GOODS. 


We are accustomed to apply the words “ mar- 
ketable goods” to the grocer’s stock. We say, 
“He failed in business because he did not keep 
a full stock of marketable goods,” or we speak 
of a merchant as sure to succeed, since he has 
selected such “ marketable material” ; but many 
of our writers, though sensible, far-seeing peo- 
ple, never stop to consider that their stock in 
trade must be “ marketable ” to find ready sale. 

The fruit-growers, as we who buy apples by 
the barrel, or peaches by the basket know, let 
slip no opportunity to make their goods attrac- 
tive, and study the market as to time and place 
of sale. What would we think of the fruit- 
grower who would tumble his fruit into any old 
box or barrel, mixing varieties, grades, sound 
and speckled fruits, and then ship them to a dry 
goods merchant for sale? Yet it would be no 
more unbusiness-like than for anyone to write 
an article, faulty as to spelling, punctuation, 
construction, and paragraphing, and then send 


it to some paper that could not use an article of 
that nature, even if it had been properly written. 

We hear a great cry of favoritism, and every- 
where arises the wail, “I have no one to help 
me into prominence.” As for favoritism, an 
editor would hardly be human did he have no 
regard for his old contributors. Given two 
pieces of equal merit, with space for but one, 
nine editors out of ten will use the one from 
the old popular contributor. Whatof that? It 
only proves that one should work to obtain the 
position of a well-known contributor, with the 
same chances favoring himself after he has 
attained it. As for help, no man living can give 
that. A writer may be helped into a position, 
but unless there is the requisite amount of 
ability, the public will discover it, and the pub- 
lishers will help him out, on short notice. A 
friendly editor may accept a certain number of 
articles and pay for them, but editors stand 
with their fingers on the pulse of the reading 
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public, and a writer is found to rise or sink to 
his own level, in spite of any possible short- 
lived “helping.” 

It is safe for a literary aspirant to catechise 
himself a little, secretly, before he appears in 
public. “Have I ability?” is an excellent 
question to begin on. If a prompt affirmative 
reassures him, then the next question in order 
is, “In what line?” Following this comes, 
““What publications use matter in the line in 
which I can do my best work?” This answered 
satisfactorily, our writer is ready to begin ; and to 
these beginners we volunteer a little advice: — 

First of all, do not write unless you have 
something to say, and the more thoroughly you 
understand your subject, the better is your 
chance of success. Secondly, if you have 
something in your mind, but from fatigue or 
other reason, your ideas do not seem to flow 
smoothly, put down your pen. Otherwise your 
article will be forced and jerky, and will not be 
a credit to you. All writing is, more or less, an 
inspiration. Wait until the “ spirit moves.” 

Now as to mechanical execution of your 
work. Editors will sometimes accept badly- 
arranged manuscripts, but they do not like to be 
troubled with them; and, above all, they do not 
care to pay for articles that will cost them 
valuable time and patience,—a virtue that 
should be valuable, being rare, — in punctuating, 
paragraphing, and arranging. The rule is, that 
what we offer for sale should be in salable 
form; hence it is well for young writers to 
know not only the subject of which they treat, 
but, also, how to prepare their articles for pub- 
lication. 

First, as to pages: Select a large-sized note 
paper, smooth and light, the first, that your pen 
may run easily, the second, that your postage 
bills may not bankrupt you. Never use a 
foolscap sheet. Foolscap is the pet abhorrence 
of the compositor. 

At the top of your first page leave a liberal 
space for title and writer’s name. Directly 
below the title draw two short parallel lines, to 
indicate a dash or rule in print. If the writer's 
name is placed below this, two similar lines 
must be drawn beneath. Punctuate exactly as 
you wish the article to appear in print. 

Paragraph carefully. If, by any mischance, 


you should start a new paragraph on a line 
already partly filled, indicate your intentioa by 
the sign, “{j.” This all compositors will under- 
stand. If, in quoting, your speaker changes 
his subject, no paragraph is required within a 
single set of quotation points. 

In paging, it is the neater and better way to 
leave a space at the top of your sheet, putting 
the number of the page in the centre, and 
drawing two short parallel lines beneath. 

If manuscript is at all valuable, or you wish 
it returned, the address of the writer should 
always be given at the upper right-hand corner 
of the first page; with price, if any is set, in 
the upper-left hand corner. This saves your 
editor a world of trouble, and insures the safety 
of your manuscript. At the close of the article 
draw two short parallel lines, or write the word 
“Rule.” These signs indicate the end. 

In sending off your manuscript, fold length- 
wise of the sheet, if possible, and if you have 
no envelopes to fit, a bit of stout paper will 
answer. Editors are not particular as to out- 
side appearance; but never, under any circum- 
stances, roll your copy. It is almost impossible 
to remove a wrapper from a rolled manuscript 
without tearing the article enclosed; and a 
sheet once rolled seems forever possessed of 
a weak back, and when placed before the com- 
positor will persist in doubling forward and 
lurching down upon the floor,—another eccen- 
tricity that the hurried compositor abhors. 

Always fully prepay your postage. We have 
no right to force our publishers to pay govern- 
ment dues on articles that we submit for their 
inspection. One or two stamps for the return 
of rejected manuscript will usually insure its 
safe return, the rest of the postage due being 
collectible at the post-office where the package 
is delivered. It might seem wholly unnecessary 
for me to add: Never write the editor an 
insulting letter because he could not use your 
article ; but as scores of such letters are written 
every day, I mention it, knowing, however, that 
the readers of THE WRITER are all too well- 
bred to need the caution. 

If an article is rejected, read it again to see 
if itis lacking in merit. If it is, rewrite it, or 
throw it away and write a better one. Then 
select a publication for which it is fitted, and 
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send it out again. This time it may reach the 
editor who needs this very article. 

If any note accompanies the manuscript, be 
sure to refer to the contribution by name. 


Also, when writing to inquire about articles 
sent, give their titles. An editor’s memory, 
though roomy, cannot hold everything, there- 
fore the necessity. Maude Meredith. 





TOOLS FOR THE LITERARY WORKSHOP. 


The capital necessary to set up a writer in 
business is proverbially slender, being only so 
much as will buy a bottle of ink, a bunch of 
quills, and a quire of foolscap. It holds true, 
too, in authorship as in other trades, that the 
accomplished workman can turn out a good job, 
if need be, with very indifferent tools. Still, 
every one can work better with good instru- 
ments than with poor; and just as the joiner is 
glad, as fast as he can afford them, to provide 
himself with extension bits, circular planes, and 
adjustable mitre-boxes, though he could have 
made shift to make the old tools answer, so the 
writer will gradually surround himself with 
many little convenient appliances, to save labor 
or enhance skill here and there, until his original 
outfit grows to the proportions of a veritable 
set of tools, with provision ample for any deli- 
cacies of work to which he may choose to turn 
his hand. 

Writers thrive to very different degrees on 
conveniences: what would be much-needed 
help to one would be no convenience, but only 
an incumbrance, to another. We need to bear 
this in mind before we either sneer away our 
neighbor’s love of having things handy, or adopt 
all his devices without discrimination. Carlyle 
used to laugh at Leigh Hunt’s study as “a 
poetical tinkerdom, without parallel even in 
literature”; and very likely Leigh Hunt would 
have groaned in spirit at trying to work with 
Carlyle’s appliances and surroundings. Here, 
indeed, is suggested the most important secret 
of writing-table conveniences: to be of practical 
service they must grow up around the writer as 
he becomes aware of what he needs. They be- 
come part of himself, partaking of his every-day 
traits and habits. Dr. Holmes remarks some- 


where that a man secretes his house as an 
oyster secretes its shell. The remark is equally 
true of the various devices with which the writer 
surrounds himself, for convenience or comfort: 
simple or elaborate, they come to be such an 
outfit as only he can use to the best advantage. 

Workmen multiply tools, of course, in order 
to do finer and more varied work; but, along 
with this, another thing is of absolute im- 
portance, —simplicity, readiness of application. 
Many an ingenious and elaborate system of 
preserving notes and cuttings, for instance, re- 
quires so much book-keeping that the user fails 
to keep it up; a simpler plan would serve his 
purpose much better, though it might not do 
the work so minutely. Any device, of whatever 
kind, ought to be so simple as not to disturb 
the writer’s usual way of working, or impose a 
new habit; if it is not, it soon becomes a 
weariness. This is the reason why a young 
writer will do better to begin with simple and 
common contrivances, and add the requirements 
as he becomes sure he needs them: he needs to 
form habits of work first, and then fit the tools 
to them. One does not learn violin-playing on 
a rare old Cremona. When I was a student in 
college, I used to observe that many of the 
Freshmen in the Civil Engineering department, 
before they could draw a line, would get elab- 
orate sets of beautiful Swiss instruments, cost- 
ing almost as much as a piano, and containing 
devices for every purpose under the sun; 
whereas a T-square, a pair of brass dividers, 
and a bow-pen were about all they could be 
sure of utilizing, at least until they had learned 
what they themselves were good for. The 
wiser students used to get tools one by one as 
they needed them; and it was noticed that the 
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solider work ordinarily came from such men. 
There was less rubbing up with chamois-skin, 
and more real business. So, too, the writer 
needs to find the appliances that can enter into 
the rough usage of every-day, and become a part 
of his ordinary mental habits. 

May I, after this somewhat portentous intro- 
duction, describe a few of the things that have 
come to be indispensable on my writing-table 
and in my study? 

First I will mention manuscript paper. The 
important feature is to have plenty of it, and to 
have it always immediately at hand. To this 
end I use a uniform style of paper for all pur- 
poses, whether scribbling or finished work. 
The kind that I use is Whiting’s “linen fabric,” 
cut what is called packet size, that is about five 
and a half, by eight and a half inches, in single 
sheets, and ruled on one side. By getting a 
ream ata time, of “flat size,” which cuts into 
eight reams of single sheets, one can have it 
ruled just as desired; unruled, of course, it can 
be obtained in smaller quantities. For use on 
the writing-table I take a bunch of this paper 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and slip the 
upper edge under the spring of an ordinary 
letter-clip,—that is, a thin board with a stiff 
spring at one end for holding down papers, — 
and there it remains until sheet by sheet it is 
used up. I hardly know what I should do 
without this letter-clip, 1 have used it so con- 
stantly and so many years. There it is, my 
tablet of paper, always before me; never need- 
ing to be held down with the left hand; and 
when the upper sheet is full, it is instantly 
removed by pressing the spring. It can be 
used either on the table or on the lap, and it 
makes a tablet of any kind of paper. Ridicu- 
lously simple as it is, it has saved me much 
labor and inconvenience. 

As for pens, perhaps there is no practical 
good in enlarging on a matter wherein everyone 
must so necessarily be a law to one’s self. For 
myself, having a natural facility in chirography, 
I use different kinds of pens for different pur- 
poses. Manuscript for the printer I usually 
write with a quill, which makes an ideal pen for 
legibility and ease to the hand. Letter-writing, 
which requires more rapid work, I do with a 
gold pen. For occasional work, like engross- 


writing-table for many years. 





ing, | use a stub. All this, however, will seem 
to many,—and reasonably enough, too, per- 
haps, —like puttering, because it pre-supposes 
painstaking care in making manuscript,—and 
who takes pains in this respect nowadays? Chi- 
rography, or at least caligraphy, is rapidly 
becoming a lost art. 

The February number of THE WRITER men- 
tioned certain ways of making paper capable of 
taking ink when it has been roughened by 
erasure, —as by powdered resin and by rubbing 
with a knife-handle; — but pray, have any of my 
readers ever heard of pounce? Ido not know 
whether stationers keep it nowadays or not. It 
is a fine white resinous powder, —the cyclope- 
dia says powdered sandarach, —and used to be 
manufactured by Thaddeus Davids & Co. A 
small bottle of it will last one a life-time. 
Along with the powder used to be sold an 
elegantly turned pounce-box, like a little wooden 
oil-can, which would sift a small quantity of the 
pounce on the paper, as needed. My pounce- 
box has been an inseparable article of my 
To rub the 
pounce in, after it is sifted upon the erased 
spot, I use a small stick with a ball whittled on 
the end, over whicn a bit of chamois-skin is 
tied, as on a painter’s maul-stick. Nothing 
could be more simple or more convenient. 

A word in conclusion about taking and pre- 
serving notes and references. Here is emi- 
nently a case where the simplest method will 
work the best. Like many others I have had 
my experience with commonplace books, scrap- 
books, zadices rerum, marking or underscoring 
passages, labeled envelopes, and the like; nor do 
I say anything against any of these devices — 
for those who can use them. With me, I con- 
fess, all elaborate methods “have their day and 
cease to be”; and I have fallen back on the 
following method,—or lack of method, if you 
choose so to call it, — which is sufficient to pre- 
serve whatever I need. For all kinds of memo- 
randa, notes, and references, I use a uniform 
paper, — namely, paper cut the size of a postal 
card, common paper such as one can get in any 
quantity at a printing office for almost nothing, 
and cut in the bargain. A bunch of these 
papers kept together by a rubber band is 
always lying at hand ready for use. Whenever 
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I am reading a book I put one of these papers 
as a mark between the leaves; and it is the 
work of only a moment to note thereon the 
number of the page, with a catchword or two as 
guide to the character of the passage, whenever 
I strike anything that I wish to remember. 
This manner of referring can be used with a 
borrowed book as well as with one’s own, as it 
leaves no unsightly marks or underscorings, 
When the book is finished I thus have a list of 
the parts that are of most significance to me; 
and the list may be filed as it is, or, in case of 
references of special importance, its topics may 
be drawn off and kept in topical or alphabetical 
order. The beauty of this is its exceeding 


simplicity: it is no labor at all, and what little 
it adds to the time consumed in reading a book 
is much more than compensated by the greater 
attention it induces. 


On these same papers I keep also my own 
notes and comments, and all are kept filed 
under the same alphabet. To facilitate the 
finding of these afterward, I always give a 
title to a note or reference, like the side heading 
of a paragraph. Thus I bring all that I may 
want to use again, whether lines of thought 
that I myself have begun, or thoughts that I 
have collected from others, under one index, 
ready for use together. 

This describes, I am aware, only one part of 
the method; but to go into the manner of filing 
such notes and references would, perhaps, carry 
me too far. It is the saving of labor in collect- 
ing to which I wished especially to direct atten- 
tion; for the rest, every one can easily contrive 
the way that he finds to be most suitable to his 
own habits. 

Fohn F. Genung. 








CLASS JOURNALISM. 







So far as I have noticed,—and I read THE 
WriITER carefully,—no one has yet called 
attention through its columns to the inviting 


field of class journalism. It seems as if all the 
ambitious aspirants for literary fame and fortune 
naturally turn to the magazines or the daily 
newspapers; and there is no doubt in my mind 
that the literary profession loses many mem- 
bers who might have become brilliant writers, 
because they are discouraged by the failure of 
their first experiments with the editors to 
whom they apply. 

I am induced to call attention to the large 
amount of journalistic work which lies in the 
province of technical, special, trade, and class 
publications, because of seeing letters in recent 
numbers of THE WRITER, from members of 
different trades, asking how they may fit them- 
selves, with the limited time at their disposal, 
for the profession of journalism. Undoubtedly 
many of them try with infinite pains and trouble 
so to fit themselves, only to fail because the 
editor of the great daily to whom they apply 
for positions, or to whom they submit special 
articles, realizes at a glance that they are trying 





to accomplish something for which they are not 
fitted, or to describe something with which they 
are totally unacquainted. 

Take the two persons whose letters are 
quoted in THE WRITER for February, in Mr. 
Hammond’s article on “ Writing as a Vocation, 
or an Avocation.” The first is a printer, who 
cannot see how he can break off his trade and 
live for two, three, and perhaps more months, 
before he would begin to secure payment for 
his literary work. Cannot he see that he knows 
more about printing than he does of any other 
means of earning a livelihood? If he wants to 
develop from a printer into a writer, what 
would be more natural than for him to associate 
himself with some journal,—like the /n/and 
Printer, for instance, — devoted to the interests 
of printers and printing? He would very likely 
find a position on such a journal at a fair salary, 
because of his practical and expert knowledge 
of the matters on which he would be expected 
to write. Once on such a journal, he would 
acquire a knowledge of newspaper methods, 
men, and manners, which would make his 
entrance to daily journalism much easier than 
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it would be to a graduate from the composing 
room. 

The other literary aspirant is a book-keeper, 
and presumably a good one, —for people with 
ability to become writers usually make good 
records in any field of labor,—and would, 
undoubtedly, know much about book-keeping 
which would prove of value if it were commun- 
icated to other people. His best place to 
secure recognition would be to get some con- 
nection with Zhe Office, or some other publica- 
tion devoted to the interests of office work. 
Once in the “swim,” if he possesses real merit, 
he will be swept comfortably on to fortune. 
To all other people who want to leave any 
distinct line of work for the life of a writer, 
these remarks will apply, because every trade 
and profession has its recognized organ. 

There are other sides to the question than 
that of ekeing out a living by literary work. 
Few persons want to become writers because 
of the large financial success which will reward 
them. Besides the hope of finding means of 
subsistence, there are the hopes of fame and 
honor. The journalist has always before him 
the chance of becoming a great editor, or the 
owner of a great and profitable journal. Special 
journalism offers to him a surer and quicker 
means than daily journalism can give of realiz- 


ing this hope. There are special, or trade, 
publications to-day, the success of which is 
phenomenal. The publisher of the Vorth- 
western Miller is much better off in reputation 
and ducats than are the publishers of hundreds 
of daily papers, and the editors of special pub- 
lications are uniformly better paid than most of 
their working brethren of the city dailies. 

The present age is one of specialties, in 
journalism as in everything else. A reporter 
soon displays an aptitude for some special line 
of work and is given a department, in which he 
continues to work, often forever after. All 
professions are dividing into specialties, be- 
cause a man, to be of greatest value, must 
confine his research to a small field, and must 
know that field thoroughly. So it is in literary 
work. A man to be of greatest use to himself 
should first write only about that with which he 
is thoroughly familiar. When he succeeds in 
making literary work profitable he can then 
easily, from the breadth of his accumulating 
experience, extend his usefulness to other fields. 
In other words, two, three or five years’ con- 
scientious work ona good special publication, 
will put a man in such a position that he need 
never be unable afterward to make literary 
work pay. 


Fno. K. Allen. 





AN EDITOR’S PIGEON-HOLES. 


When, in the midst of my writing, something 
turns up that “must go” in or before the next 
paper, I shove it into a pigeon-hole marked 
“Immediate.” This pigeon-hole claims first 
attention when I have breathing-space. After 
this is cleared, I turn to one marked “ Ad- 
vance,” — matters that need time to develop, 
and want to be started well in advance. 

One marked “Current” is devoted to mat- 
ters that ought to be attended to regularly with 
every issue, though not necessarily before a 
given day. Things accumulate here some- 


times, but sooner or later they are ground ex- 
ceeding fine. 

Best of all is a pigeon-hole labelled “ Contin- 
tingent.” It is practical, comprehensive, and, 
— within human limits, — unerring; it is packed 
with heads and tails for which I know the miss- 
ing extremities will some day be crying: “ Here 
is a curious contrivance; I want a description 
of it; I saw one once; then I[ shall find it 
here.’ 1 do. “You promised.” “Oh, no!” 
“Oh, yes! I have your letter here;” and I 
have. ‘“ What zs the man’s address? If I ever 
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had it, it will be Aere;” itis. ‘“ What date was 
it sent? There was a receipt. Look here.” 
“Where is that circular; that price-list; that 
funny letter? What was the size of that page? 
How many did I count? Here/”’ “Oh, you 
want your ‘Ode toa Violet?’ I don’t remem- 
ber it; but if you enclosed stamps we shall 
surely find it Aere, without any name attached.” 

A business man would have all these classi- 
fied, because of a great quantity; but I have 


only an “infinite variety” of “ contingencies,” 
with perhaps two or three of each kind; and it 
is easy to subdivide when the quantity presses. 
Every memorandum or paper which I want to 
forget until called for, and then find handy, I 
put here; those which are likely not to be 
called for soon I put ina big drawer, which I 
label, —in my mind,— “ Remote Contingent.” 
It is thick with the dust of ages. 
Wolstan Dixey. 





REQUISITES FOR WRITERS. 


Three things are necessary in order that one 
may be justified in sending anything to the pub- 
lic print. These are: first, something to say; 
second, long and patient practice in saying it; 
and third, that acquaintance with good literature 
which constitutes the best part of a literary 
education. 

Although the first of these propositions is 
too generally disregarded, it remains true that 
the only excuse for writing at all is to have 
something to say. If this truth were more 
generally recognized, the pages of trash that 
encumber our magazines and newspapers, as 
well as the piles of trash in our book stores, 
would be considerably depleted. Indeed, if we 
were to weed out from current literature all 
that which says nothing, 7. ¢., gives no informa- 
tion, imparts no instruction, provides no legit- 
imate recreation, the present problem of an 
overstocked literary market would be solved. 

It is not enough to “say nothing well”; 
one must say something well, and even if it is 
said ill, that is better than nothing, said how- 
ever well. A correct style and Harvard College 
English too often make an article which, when 
analyzed, is found to consist of these and noth- 
ing more. Pages upon pages of dull editorial 
drivel or inane society “talk” (real or fictitious) 
are absorbed by the suffering public because 
they are written in a “charming” or a “cor- 
rect” style. Form is everything, substance 


nothing ; manner succeeds, matter is of secon- 
dary moment; stage-setting is the test, acting 
is at a discount,—as witness Irving’s travesty 
on Goethe’s Faust. 

Such writing is not literature, and is not 
worth reading; and this, simply because it has 
nothing instead of something to say. The 
“something” which shall justify literary en- 
deavor may include every kind of writing, 
imaginative, critical, or reformatory, as well as 
instructive. If one has a theory to advance 
that he honestly believes will benefit the world, 
if he feels that criticism is needed in a given 
direction, if he has an honest opinion to express 
on any political, social, or religious question, 
if he has a fact to impart, or an observation to 
chronicle, or if he has a thought which, ex- 
pressed in verse or romance will tend to help 
humanity to greater hopefulness or faith, yes, 
if he has only a story to tell, and the story is a 
helpful one, he is justified in writing; but if the 
story has not what the philosophers call a con- 
tent, if it is merely a graceful grouping of well- 
chosen words about an empty, meaningless, or 
threadbare theme, beginning in nothing and 
ending no where, there is nothing to justify its 
going into print. That the people read such 
stuff, and that the writer gets paid therefor,— 
sad truths though they be,—do not the better 
justify the ill-directed effort. The same is true 
of the essay, the critique, and the poem. If 
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there is not “something” in them, their authors 
would better anticipate the verdict of posterity 
by consigning them at once to oblivion. 

No matter how fascinating such writing may 
be, it is not art, for, as a certain American 
thinker has said, “ All works of art include the 
moral, and a work without content or purpose 
does not ‘include the moral.’” Unmoral writ- 
ing, though not so vicious as immoral writing, 
is nevertheless unworthy a place in the ranks 
of literature. This is not saying that every- 
thing must point a moral; it is simply saying 
that any writing worthy of a reading must have 
a purpose or end, which (the more delicately 
stated the better, the more gracefully clothed 
the better) shall, in some way, benefit everyone 
that reads. It is not sufficient that a work is 
not immoral. So it is only negative, and the 
negative alone is valueless. ot to be bad is 
one thing, and a very slight thing, while #0 de 
good is quite another, and a far higher thing, 
for to de good implies to do good. 

Any incipient literator who, on faithfully cate- 
chising himself, finds that he has not a some- 
thing of this nature to say, would better leave 
literature for some other calling. Merely to 
make money is not a noble ambition in any 
calling, and it is less so in literature than else- 
where, for here it prostitutes the best that God 
has given us, and defrauds the world of the 
gift bestowed upon us for its benefit. Better 
be a poorly-paid salesman forever than grow 
rich writing sensational novels. Better stay a 
poor local reporter, and be true, than become 
the wealthy author of the trash that it pays (in 
money) to write. 

Having posited “a something to say” as our 
first condition, and thereby weeded out of the 
literary field those persons who stay there only 
by virtue of the corrupt or uncultivated taste of 
the public, let us pass to the second requisite,— 
practice. Many persons with really good ideas 
cannot express them, or are not permitted to 
express them, publicly, because they do not 
know how. They spring their ideas upon the 
world in such a crude and ill-considered form 
that the world laughs at them, even if it stays 
to hear. This is hard to bear, but it is never- 
theless just. No one can hope, or ought to 
hope, to leap into the literary arena with no 


armor, and no previous training, and expect to 
win the battle. Bureau-drawers of manuscript 
in graded stages of development, scrap-books 
of “articles” sent, under fictitious names, to 
country newspapers, piles of printed slips from 
more or less known periodicals, —all these are 
a part of the discipline. When the thought 
has been said over and over again, in patient 
striving for better and better rendering, at last 
the public will listen, the publisher will accept, 
and, if he does not pay, he at least will print 
the “something,” and it will do its work. 
Writers must expect to “ begin small and work 
up,” as the workmen do. — 

The third requisite is simply a means toward 
the attainment of the second. Without an ac- 
quaintance with the best literature, one’s vision 
is narrow, and, as the natural consequence, 
one’s productions are narrow, also. The great 
books of the past and the important works and 
issues of the present should be familiar to 
everyone who pretends to be a writer. For 
one whose time is limited, lectures are a most 
valuable aid in a literary education. Such 
lectures, for instance, as those of John Fiske 
on American history, many of those given at 
the Concord School of Philosophy, and at the 
Lowell Institute, in Boston, provide of them- 
selves a liberal education, and are especially 
valuable to any one who has not the time to 
study for himself the subjects treated. It is 
the cultivation that the best reading gives, 
more than the actual information, that helps 
one to express well what one has to say. The 
most practical and every-day theme can be 
better presented by a writer who has an ac- 
quaintance with Homer, Plato, Dante, and 
Goethe, than by one who has no such acquain- 
tance; and a knowledge, (not in detail, but in 
general) of the various philosophical problems 
and solutions of German, English, and Ameri- 
can thinkers is an invaluable aid to any thought- 
ful writing. 

The second and third of these requisites can 
be acquired. Patience and perseverance alone 
are needed, and they often lead to the first; but 
alone they are valueless, judged by the ideal 
which I have tried to set forth. When augment- 
ed by the first, these two others send the mind 
fully equipped into the field, sure to win in any 
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battle worth the winning. I do not claim that 
the one so equipped will always “ make money ” 
in the sense of acquiring a large fortune and 
becoming a man of ease. That depends. If 
money is what is wanted, a poor equipment 
and a “powerful lack” of ideas will often do 
as well or better, as our present literature 
sadly testifies; but if one wishes to enrich the 
literature of his time, either for present need 
or future help, or if one desires to be helpful in 
little ways to do some small part in making the 
world move onward, and at the same time earn 
an honest living, he or she will find these three 
requisites great aids in this worthy ambition. 
Since I began to think of writing this article 
it has chanced that I have come across three 
compositions of young writers, which have well 
illustrated the need of each of these three 
requisites for good writing. One was an ex- 
cellent book, full of good ideas, valuable and 
necessary for the people it was intended to 
reach. By a patient study of the technique of 
writing, and a careful revision of the work, this 
writer would have been able to put a good 
book into the market. From lack of patience 


to do this, the work falls short of excellence. 
The second instance was an essay by a would- 
be author, who is well read and cultivated, and 
who thinks he has something to say; but his 
“something” is so vague and indefinite in his 
mind, so unformed and chaotic, that it really 
amounts to no idea at all. Pegasus is trying 
to fly before his wings are grown. He says it 
well, but what he is trying to say no one can 
find out. The third example is a story, ex- 
cellently well conceived and containing many 
original and happy expressions, with a plot 
sufficiently new and a moral not too obtrusive. 
Yet the lack of a wide reading and an acquain- 
tance with the standard works of fiction and 
belles lettres prevents this novel from being 
first class. It compares favorably with many 
others now before the public, to be sure, but, 
be it remembered, that is not our test. Just 
that which makes Mr. Howells succeed, this 
writer lacks, while the book contains better 
material than many of Howells’ stories. Wider 
culture and a broader outlook would make a 
successful writer out of one who is now almost 
sure to be a failure. H. R. Shattuck. 





SOME NEWSPAPER BORES. 


In accordance, I suppose, with the eternal 
unfitness of things in this world, where most 
affairs seem to be at sixes and sevens, the 
journalist is frequently called upon to view the 
worse, rather than the better side of mankind. 
About him everywhere he sees men engaged in 
a desperate struggle for existence, place, social 
recognition, wealth, or for some other end 
which they are pleased to regard as the goal 
of success, and he also sees the working of the 
springs, which are hidden from the general 
public, the questionable acts, and too frequently 
the disreputable methods employed to reach the 
sought-for end. Under such circumstances, is 
it to be wondered at that the newspaper man 


becomes distrustful, cynical, and that in time 
he comes to the point where he is inclined to 
question the motives of almost everyone ? 

No one who has had the least experience in 
a newspaper office will dispute me when I say 
that the journalist also has far more than his 
share of bores to endure. His life is largely 
made up of crosses of this kind, which he is 
compelled to take up and carry every day he 
sits at his desk. The bore appears early in the 
day, when the busy newspaper man is getting 
comfortably to work, and is “ putting in his big 
licks”; he comes in later, when the editor’s 
desk is covered with copy, and the man in 
charge has all ‘he can attend to without listen- 
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ing to other matters; he “bobs up serenely” 
when the tired journalist is attempting to snatch 
his noon-day lunch in peace; he buttonholes his 
helpless victim upon the street, corners him in 
the horse-cars, runs him down in the theatre 
lobby, calls on him in the guise of friendship, 
and finally haunts him in his sleep, until the 
worn-out worker drops into a slumber, with 
dreams in which all creation seems to be made 
up of bores, with their never-ending buzz and 
hum. Let me enumerate a few of these nui- 
sances. 

In the first place, the man who does not 
appreciate the fact that every moment of a 
newspaper man’s time is valuable, and that his 
legitimate duties demand his closest attention 
during all of his hours at his desk, without 
unnecessary distractions, is a bore who should 
never be allowed to enter a newspaper office. 
His class, unfortunately, is a large one, and 
makes its presence uncomfortably felt in every 
newspaper office. He is one of the biggest 
bores known in all the circles of newspaperdom. 
Next, because most persistent, most annoying, 
and most irritating, is the man who stands 
at the desk next to yours and reels off a yarn 
as interminable as it is improbable, and based, 
so far as it is based upon anything at all, upon 
certain alleged exploits in that prehistoric age, 
the war period. Such recitals, largely made up 
of brag and bluster, and drawn almost entirely 
from imagination, when repeated day after day 
for years, become simply nauseating, and entitle 
the alleged military hero to the second place 
of dishonor among bores. Next in the list I 
‘would place the man who stands over your 
desk, snaps up everything he happens to hear, 
sand then trots to some other department, and 
-peddles out what he has heard, adding, of 
‘course, comments that may be favorable or 
winfavorable, according as he likes or dislikes 
‘the man at the desk. The man who chances to 
overhear a piece of news at the news editor’s 
desk, and then retails it elsewhere, is about as 
low a specimen of mankind as the newspaper 
man has to deal with. He is a spy, an informer, 
a first-class bore. Another bore is the man who 
stands over your desk and watches you as you 
write. Ill breeding and lack of manners could 
not be better exemplified than in this way. 


The man who demands an editorial notice 
about something or other because he has 
advertised, and that other distinct type, the 
man who wants a notice because he has not 
advertised, are both of them bores whom every 
newspaper man will recognize. An unpleasant 
sort of bore is the reporter, writer, or corre- 
spondent who puts his copy on the desk, and 
then stands and watches, with a sort of a 
“How could you?” expression on his face, 
every movement of the editorial pen, as it elimi- 
nates superfluous words or sentences. This is 
a fault that some correspondents should correct. 
It is enough for an editor to have to put copy 
into shape to suit the columns of his paper and 
the space available, without being compelled to 
stand and deliver a reason therefor. In this 
class may be included the correspondent, gen- 
erally a woman, who never can understand why 
a matter of considerable importance in some 
suburban village is not more important in Bos- 
ton than a great speech by Mr. Gladstone, or a 
sharp debate in Congress on the tariff, or some 
other “live” topic. To such correspondents the 
weary editor is frequently compelled to make 
explanations, taking time that belongs to his 
family and should be devoted to them. The 
wise correspondent, who sees that a portion of 
his copy has been cut, assumes that there was a 
reason, and a good one, for the editor’s action. 
The unwise one objects, and makes a bore of 
himself. 

The man whose handwriting is so intolerably 
bad that no one can read it, but who, neverthe- 
less, never misses an opportunity to blow his 
little horn, and glorify himself in type, is a bore 
of such frequent occurrence that I will not 
linger to describe him. Another bore is the 
man who, when a reporter asks him about a 
certain bit of news he is known to possess, is 
as dumb as an oyster, and then, as soon as the 
reporter’s back is turned, runs into the office, 
and, as he supposes, puts the news where it 
will do the most good for him in the way of 
theatre passes. He is a bore from away back, 
and is a hard one to deal with, for he has news 
that must be had, and he will not give it to the 
man assigned to get it. No matter how much 
other duties press, no matter how busy the desk 
editor may be at just that moment, and no mat- 
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ter how many other men are idle, there is no 
other course open; everything must come to a 
stand-still, and this man must be attended to. 
The man with a grievance, who has no business 
in a newspaper office at all, is always sure to 
show up there, and is one of its most persistent 
bores. He has suffered an overcharge from 
some dealer, he has been swindled by a street 
fakir, or injured in his dealings with someone, 
and he invokes the power of the press to 
redress his wrong, entirely unmindful of the 
fact that in ninety-nine out of a hundred cases 
of this kind the public has no interest whatever, 
and no newspaper would touch them under any 
circumstances. I very well remember a young 
man who came to me once with a complaint 
that he had been outwitted in a dicker by a 
man who was sharper than he was. When I 
intimated to him that it was a private affair, 
and that the public would not be interested in 
it, he fairly boiled with indignation. Such peo- 
ple find it hard to believe that public newspapers 
are not published to redress private grievances. 

Another bore is the man who is connected 
with some movement, and assumes that because 
a newspaper has looked upon that movement 
with editorial favor he owns the newspaper. 
When such men carry their feeling of owner- 
ship to the point of sharply criticising the news- 
paper because its views do not tally with theirs 
in every respect, they are entitled to a high 
place in the ranks of boredom. 

A peculiar bore is the man who always gives 
you an item with the remark: “There! that 
will help you to fill up your paper.” To a man 
who has been struggling for ten hours ona stretch 
to get twelve columns of news into four columns 
of space, this has an exceedingly funny sound. 

The man who assumes that because you are 
a newspaper man you have the free run of all 
the theatres, and that you are in duty bound to 
extend all of your privileges to him, becomes a 
double-and-twisted bore, especially when he 
insists, as a man once did to me, that I should 
get a railroad pass that would take us both to 
Chicago and return. He became very indignant 
when I refused point-blank. I tried to explain 
why I could not do as he asked, but he would 
not be appeased, and went away an enemy be- 
cause I would not attempt the impossible. The 








desire to enter a theatre or ride on a railroad 
free is almost universal. Every newspaper 
man knows that it is constantly cropping out, 
and cropping out, too, in quarters where one 
would least expect to find it. Men of ample 
means will gladly accept a theatre ticket or a 
railroad pass, when they would no more feel the 
cost of a pair of tickets than a business man 
would feel the modest outlay for his fifteen-cent 
lunch. I am reminded of a chance acquaint- 
ance, who had once done me a newspaper favor, 
and then came in, — such men always come in 
afterward, — and asked for his return favor, — 
a pass to a neighboring city, the regular fare 
being a quarter of a dollar. That man would 
be ashamed to beg, and refused the quarter I 
tendered him, not because he didn’t want it, 
but because it would not bring what he did 
want, — a complimentary pass. 

The journalistic and printer tramp, who goes 
from office to office, and tells a pitiful tale of 
his tribulations and wants, is a bore who ap- 
pears with wonderful frequency and cheek in 
every newspaper office in the land. I remem- 
ber one who used to haunt a certain office, and 
beg for money with which to buy bread for his 
starving family, and which he always spent for 
rum, —a tale that became so old that the boys 
concluded to shut him off. Putting enough 
change into a hat to make a dollar, they told 
him when he next called that they had no 
money for his “starving family,” but would 
give him a dollar if he would agree to spend 
every cent of it for rum, and drink the rum 
himself. He wilted, and never came near that 
office again. The dollar, with others, was then 
tendered to his wife, and refused by her. The 
man who gets you to use an item, and then, a 
week or ten days later, calls around just at your 
busiest moment, and wants you to look it up for 
him in the files, is a first-class bore, as, indeed, is 
almost anyone who asks you to look over the files. 

I need not mention the man who tries to 
“ring in” an “ad.” on you by means of an inno- 
cent-looking little local paragraph, or any of the 
other bores* innumerable. Their number is 
legion, and they are so well known that every 
newspaper man can, from his own experience, 
swell the list to proportions far larger than I 
can even outline. Stephen O. Sherman. 
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“Helpful Hints and Suggestions ” are always 
welcome. 


Send the name of a new subscriber with your 
own renewal. 


Many subscriptions expire with the March 


number. Subscribers are asked to renew their 
subscriptions promptly. The magazine is sent 
until it is ordered to be discontinued. 


The editors of THE WRITER would like to 
receive signed articles on any topic connected 
with literary work. Articles must be plain, 
practical, and helpful, and should generally 
contain from 1,000 to 3,000 words. Either 
longer or shorter articles, however, may be 
accepted. 


Correspondents will confer a favor if they 
will write on separate sheets matter intended 
for different departments of THE WRITER. 
When “ Queries,” “ Suggestions,” and notes to 
THe Writer's Literary Bureau are mixed up 
with notes to the publishers regarding subscrip- 


tion orders and notes to the editors regarding 
manuscript, confusion and delay are inevitable. 


A USEFUL SUGGESTION. 

As readers know, THE WRITER has not been 
much given to the habit of printing favorable 
comments about itself. The letter below is 
published, however, because it contains a sugges- 
tion which the editors would like to have sub- 
scribers notice : — 


Saratoca, N. Y., February 14, 1888. 


Dear Sirs :— 

Please allow me a word about Tue Writer. The magazine 
is admirable. All is to the point, — nothing superfluous. Zack 
subscriber ought to speak a word for it at every opportunity. 
It is not easy to see how any writer, novice or expert, can will- 
ingly dispense with it. Yours sincerely, E. P. Westcott. 


The sentence printed in italics contains the 
suggestion noted. It is a simple fact, that if 
each subscriber to THE WRITER would send in 
with his own renewal the name of a new sub- 
scriber, the size of the magazine would be 
doubled during the coming year, while the 
price would remain the same. Many readers 
write to say that the only trouble with THE 
WRITER is that there is not more of it. The 
way to get more of it is to help increase its 
subscription list. Subscribers will be directly 
repaid for the trouble they may take by the in- 
creased size and the improved quality of the 
magazine. 


“WOULD BETTER” ; “HAD BETTER.” 


To the Editors of The Writer: — 

“E. M. C.”’ complains, in the January number of Tue 
Writer, that an editor changed “would better’? to “had 
better ’’ in his stories. The editor probably did so because the 
latter is the correct form, and the other a pure blunder, — though 
I am aware that most people hold the opposite opinion. ‘* Had 
better’’ is very old English, and preserves a meaning of 
“have” now obsolete, except in auxiliaries, and in such phrases 
as “‘ You had n’t ought,” etc., which are also erroneously sup- 
posed to be vulgar blunders. ‘‘ Had rather,’’ “‘had better,’’ 
“had ought,” are the best of grammar and English. ‘‘ Would 
better,” etc., are not English at ali, but inventions of those who 
think the other must be wrong. Let ‘“‘E. M. C.’’ put “‘he has 
gone”’ or any like auxiliary phrase to soak till he has dissolved 
out the meaning of “have” in it, and he will not be troubled 
by its use in the former expressions. F. M. 


On this point doctors disagree. One side of 
the case is presented very concisely by Professor 
A. S. Hill in his “ Principles of Rhetoric.” He 
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says: “On the principle of analogy, ‘would 
rather’ and ‘might better’ are preferable to 
‘had rather’ and ‘had better.’ The latter forms 
have long been in use, and are still found in 
good authors as well as in good society; but 
they have no apparent advantage over the other 
forms, which are in at least equally good use, 
and are also in accordance with the analogy of 
the language.” Richard Grant White devotes 
sixteen pages of “Every-Day English” to a 
discussion of the question, answering an essay 
in the Educational Monthly. In brief, Mr. 
White’s argument is that “have” and “had” 
express simply possession, and that their use to 
express obligation is not defensible. This 
seems to be the real point at issue, and so 
the learned defenders of “had rather” maintain 
that it is not a grammatical question at all, but 
merely a question of meaning. Thus they 
avoid the hard task of reconciling the phrase 
with grammatical rules, and rest on the evi- 
dence that “had” has been used by great 
writers, from Chaucer down, in other meanings 
than that of simple possession. Few writers 
on the subject, however strong their belief in 
the correctness of “had rather,” agree with 
“F. M.” in denouncing “would rather” as “a 
pure blunder,” and it is very doubtful if this 
position can be maintained. Both forms have 
had the approval of usage by learned men, and 
were Professor Hill right in his belief that the 
phrase with “had” has no apparent advantage 
over the phrase with “would,” very likely the 
wise writer would choose the form in accordance 
with the analogy of the language; but most 
people are likely to believe that “had better” 
has a very decided advantage in that it har- 
monizes with common usage. In short, “ would 
rather,” though grammatically defensible, is 
pedantic and bookish; “had rather,” is not 
only defensible, but also natural, and a good, 
honest English idiom. R. L. 





QUERIES. 


(Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Bot! ciation’ ead 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 





(1.) I am a writer of humorous poetry, mostly 
for children’s publications. Have I a right to 





collect and publish such verses in book form, 
by merely asking permission from the editors 
to whom I first sold the pieces? Would I have 
to pay for such permission ? 

(2.) Do such collections of poems pay for 
publishing? and how should we go to work to 
do it? 

(3.) I am anxious to improve my style of 
writing in certain directions. If I sent several 
poems to THE WRITER’s Literary Bureau, 
could I be advised what to study, and how to 
alter and improve in the way I wish, and what 
would the charge be for such special advice ? 

(4.) Several years ago I had, among others, 
a short rhyme printed in Harper's Young 
People. Some time afterward I received a letter 
from a lady asking me to allow her to use this 
rhyme in a volume of verses she was publish- 
ing. She said she had asked permission of 
Harper & Brothers and that they referred her 
to me. I answered allowing her to use the 
verses. Did I do right? Had 1a right to do 
it without first writing myself to the editor? 

(5.) Although I have been very successful 
in selling such rhymes, I know it is not a very 
high style of art, and I am much frowned upon 
by some members of my family because I do it. 
Now, when I try to write prose | = 
make a dismal failure of it. Do you think it is 
better to perfect myself in what I have some 
talent and a taste for, or to work harder to do 
something more dignified? Please answer this 
question at length, as it worries me very much. 
Is it better to do a small thing very well ora 
big thing poorly? E. L. 


[(1.) Permission must be got, if the first pub- 
lication was copyrighted, and it might possibly 
have to be paid for; probably not, however. 

(2.) Such collections seldom pay. The only 
way to go at it is to take the matter to publishers. 

(3.) THE WRITER’s Literary Bureau gives 
detailed advice and criticism when desired. 
The charge varies according to the time and 
trouble taken. Each poem is regarded by the 
Bureau as a separate manuscript. The best 
way is to send to the Bureau for a personal 
letter, enclosing the required fee for each manu- 
script sent and fifty cents additional for a letter 
of advice. 

(4.) You did right, so long as Harper & 
Brothers had referred your correspondent to 
you. 

(5.) Do what you can do well and don’t try 
to do what other people think you ought to do. 
What a misfortune fur children it would have 
been if the author of Mother Goose’s Melodies 
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had been persuaded that it was her sole duty to 
write an epic! —wW. H. H.] 


What method do 
ing the number o 


ou recommend for estimat- 
words in a manuscript? 
B. D. 
[Count ten or twelve lines to get at the aver- 
age number of words in a line. Count the num- 
ber of lines on an average sheet. Get, by multi- 
plication, the average number of words on a 
sheet and multiply by the number of sheets. 
Type-writer copy, on large paper, averages 
twelve words to a line. Printed newspaper 
slips average seven or eight words to a line. 
In an ordinary newspaper column, set in non- 
pareil, there are about 2,000 words. A page of 
THE WRITER has about 850 words.—w. H. H.] 


If a writer sells an article, has he a right 
to use it afterward in compiling a volume of 
miscellaneous essays ? F. M. F. 


I have had a number of stories printed in a 
weekly paper, and would like to know if these 
stories have passed entirely out of my posses- 
sion. The paper has not copyrighted them, 
although it has paid forthem. Am I not at lib- 
erty, then, to send them to another paper, or do 
they belong exclusively to the paper that bought 
them of me? I have never made any agree- 
ment with this paper, and wondered if the mere 
fact of my sending first to them gave them an 
exclusive right to my manuscript. E. C. K. 


(1.) Is it permissible for an author to send 
one article to several different papers at the 
same time? 

(2.) If an article is sold to one paper or 
magazine, does that not exclude the right of 
the author to use it again ? 

(3.) Can an author use or sell an article for 
special publication, 7. ¢., in book form, without 
consulting the editor of a magazine who has 
purchased the article? 

(5.) Does the copyright covering articles 
in a magazine, 7. ¢., the magazine's copyright, 
prevent the author from using an article of his, 
published in such magazine, with other articles 
of his in book form, and then getting a copy- 
right in his name on the whole ? J. 


(1.) Why may I not send several copies of 
one story or essay to as many different papers 
or magazines, as well as to let a syndicate do 
so? By that means I would get pay, as the 
syndicate does, from several papers in place of 
one. 

(2.) If I send an article to our town paper, 
expecting (and getting) no remuneration, am I 


at opin! to send the same article, after it has 
been published, or at the same time, to another 
paper for pay? E. H. T. 

(1.) In the case of a copyrighted book or 
magazine article, have newspapers the right to 
publish, as literary matter (not for criticism), 
extracts therefrom, if credit to book or maga- 
zine is given? 

(2.) In republishing, as in collections of rec- 
itations and declamations, what is the rule in 
regard to the use of copyright matter? 

(3.) Does the fact that extracts are printed 
in a book instead of a newspaper make any 
practical difference in the matter? 

(4.) What is the penalty for the violation of 
copyright, 7. é., for publication by an infringe- 
ment of copyright? and is such penalty ale 
exacted? 

(5.) If permission to use certain matter is 
given by the holder of the copyright thereon, 
may the user abridge said subject-matter at his 
pleasure? A. M. G. 


[These questions all bear upon a subject 
which seems to puzzle many writers. They 
may all be answered together. Ownership in 
an article, from a business point of view, is like 
ownership in a leg of ham. After the first 
owner has sold it, it is nolongerhis. It belongs 
to the buyer, and if the buyer copyrights it, the 
first owner has no more control over it than he 
has over the Orkney Islands. If he wants to 
keep some control over it, he must stipulate 
when he sells it that the copyright shall be in 
his name, and that the right shall be his to 
republish it, if he likes, in some other form. If 
he does not do this, he has no interest whatever 
as owner in the article and he may not reprint 
it in any form excepting by courtesy of the 
buyer. It is the same if he gives the article 
free to the first publisher, provided the pub- 
lisher copyrights it, or it is printed in a copy- 
righted magazine. Each number of a magazine, 
by the way, has to be copyrighted separately, 
and the copyright covers everything in that 
number. An author cannot reprint from it 
anything without permission of the magazine 
publisher. Generally a magazine publisher 
would from courtesy allow an author to repro- 
duce in book form an article sold to the maga- 
zine, but he is under no obligation to do so 
unless some stipulation has been made, and if 
the author reprints the article without permis- 
sion, even if it were a gratuitous contribution 
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to the magazine in the first place, the publisher 
may come down on him if he will. Newspapers 
have no legal right to reprint anything from 
a copyrighted magazine without permission. It 
is common, however, for them to print extracts 
from copyrighted matter, and the magazine pub- 
lishers do not object, because the extracts ad- 
vertise the magazine and make the newspaper 
reader curious to see the whole of the article 
that is quoted. As a rule, a magazine publisher 
would object if more than one-third of any prose 
article were reprinted without special permis- 
sion. Poems may be copied entire provided 
due credit is given. Most magazine publishers 
encourage newspapers to reprint by sending to 
them advance sheets containing credited extracts 
adapted for republication, and usually most of 
the poetry in the forth-coming number. There 
are those who think that the magazines print 
their poetry mostly for use as an advertisement 
in this way. 

So much for copyrighted matter. If the 
matter is not copyrighted by anybody when it is 
first published, then it is public property. Any 
one may use it in any way, and if any editor is 
foolish enough to buy it from the author, know- 
ing that it has been printed without protection, 
the author has a legal right to sell it to him. If 
the author sells it concealing the fact that it has 
been published, he is liable to prosecution. It 
makes no difference whether the first paper paid 
for the articles or not. If they were not copy- 
righted, either separately or under the general 
copyright of the periodical, they are common 
property. 

A number of writers seem to wonder why 
they cannot send their articles simultaneously 
to several papers, or, in other words, carry on 
little syndicates of their own. Theoretically 
there is no reason why they cannot do so, and 
some writers do now pursue this plan. It is 
necessary, however, that the editors of the dif- 
ferent periodicals shall understand the arrange- 
ment and know that the articles are offered at 
once to a number of different publications. The 
author cannot get from any one editor as much 
as he would if that editor alone should buy his 
article ; he may get more from all together than 
he would from any one. Unless a writer is 
pretty well known, he will not be likely to find 





the syndicate idea practicable. As for “ E. H. 
T.’s ” second question, he may send an article 
simultaneously to one paper free and to another 
paper for money. After the weekly paper has 
printed the article free, he cannot sell it else- 
where. 

Copyright matter cannot be republished, as in 
collections of recitations and declamations, with- 
out permission. Even standard poems pub- 
lished within forty-two years are subject to this 
rule. The fact that extracts are reprinted ina 
book, instead of a periodical, does make a prac- 
tical difference with publishers. Publishers 
allow newspapers to reprint only for the sake 
of the advertisement which the republication 
gives them. They get no benefit from the book, 
and publishers generally are quite as sordid as 
most business men are. The penalty for 
infringement of copyright varies, and is fixed in 
a civil action ina United States Circuit Court. 
The infringer has to forfeit all his books and 
plates, and must account for sales. Damages. 
are awarded according to the nature of the 
case. Prosecutions for infringement of copy- 
right are frequent. Infringement without malice 
may usually be compromised. 

Finally, if permission to use copyright matter 
is given, the matter should not be abridged 
without the knowledge of its owner.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) Must manuscripts be perfect in spelling 
and punctuation to be accepted and paid for? 

(2.) How should manuscripts be prepared 
and sent to publishers ? 

(3-) Does THE WRITER’s Literary Bureau un- 
dertake to correct manuscripts, and make them 
ready for the publishers, and at what price? 

A. A. R. 

[(1.) Badly spelled and punctuated manu- 
scripts may be sold, but they must possess more 
intrinsic merit than such manuscripts generally 
have. 

(2.) The best way to send manuscripts to 
publishers is in a stout envelope large enough 
to hold commercial note sheets without folding. 
A similar envelope stamped and addressed for 
return of manuscript should be enclosed. Large 
packages in the mail get hard treatment, and 
flimsy envelopes are generally burst open. 
Before setting out to roll a manuscript always 
commit suicide. 
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(3.) THE WRriITER’s Literary Bureau will 
correct and edit manuscripts at a charge vary- 
ing according to the amount of work required.— 
W. H. H.] 

(1.) In | words does a compound 
word, like “ well-informed,” count as one word 
or two? 

(2.) Suppose a story was published and paid 
for twenty years ago. The author retains a 
copy of the manuscript. Could he lawfully 
send it to-day to another paper and receive pay 
for it? S. J. B. 

[(1.) Compound words count as two words. 
The telegraph companies in sending a number 
in figures count as if the number were spelled 
out in full. 

(2.) He could if the story was not copyrighted 
by the first publisher, and if the publisher of 
the paper to which he sent it were willing to 
pay for a story that he might reprint for nothing. 
It would be dishonest not to explain to the 
second publisher that the story had been 
printed.—w. H. H.] 


In answer to the first part of query No. 3, 
page 15, of the January WRITER: The A. N. 
Kellogg Newspaper Co., 368 and 370 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Ill., is a most trustworthy news- 
paper syndicate. M. M. 

> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue ENGLIsH IN THE West INpiEs. By James Anthony 
Froude. 373 pp. $1.75. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1888. 

Mr. Froude tells the story of a journey 
through the West Indies with all the brillianc 
of style and keenness of observation for whic 
he is famous. Had he confined himself to this 
story, possibly one would have no ground for 
objecting to the almost unanimous verdict of 
the critics that this is a model book of travel 
and the best this season has seen published. 
The critic of the critics, however, may found a 
strong argument on the proposition that no 
book of travel can be a model whose chief 
motive is to assail a political administration, 
and whose pages are tainted with partisan 
rancor. The present English colonial policy is 
made the target of satire and abuse so constant 
as to become wearisome. No doubt these 
campaign document features will be liked in 
a country that could appreciate the political 
novels of a Disraeli, but it is not the American 
fashion to mix politics with literature. How- 


ever, the problem of the West Indies is one 
that bids fair to interest us almost as much as 
England, and no student of international rela- 
tions can afford to leave the book unread. 
Especially to those who mould the public mind 
through the press, this revelation of the condi- 
tion of our island neighbors will prove as valua- 
ble as it is entertaining. R. L. 


Winter: From the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau. Edited 

A H. G. O. Blake. 439 pp. $1.50. Boston and New York: 

oughton, Mifflin, & Co. 1888. 

Thoreau is winning since his death the recog- 
nition that was denied him while he was yet 
alive. His fame has been of slow growth, but 
for that very reason it will be the more likely 
to endure. No other American writer has ever 
described Nature so delightfully as he de- 
scribes it. His best life was out of doors, and 
nothing about him escaped his observation. 
These extracts from his journal are full of 
interest, and their keen philosophy and charm- 
ing descriptions will delight every cultivated 
reader. W. H. H. 
UnpDER THE SOUTHERN Cross. By Maturin M. Ballou. 405 

pp. $1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1888. 

The reading world has long since passed its 
verdict on Mr. Ballou’s books of travel, and 
there is no need of adding praise thereto. In 
this last one he tells of what he saw in Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, Samoa, and other 
Pacific Islands. As in all his other books, the 
style is lucid, and the narration runs smoothly. 
Mr. Ballou has the gift of observation that 
makes travel a pleasure, and the gift of dis- 
crimination that makes the telling of it ever in- 
teresting. R. L. 


WRITING FOR THE Press. A Manual for Editors, Reporters, 
Correspondents, and Printers. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. By Robert Luce. 54 pp. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 
socents. The Writer Publishing Company. 1888. 

The news that Mr. Luce’s little manual for 
writers is again in print will be welcome to 
many who know its value and usefulness, and 
who have consequently been disappointed to 
learn that it could not be bought. The book 
grew out of its author’s practical experience as 
a writer and an editor, and there is not a line in 
it which is not of practical use to every writer. 
Young writers will find it invaluable, and no 
writer, however much experience he may have 
had, can read it without profit. Everything is 
clear and condensed; it is astonishing how 
much useful knowledge has been put into small 
space. The rapid sale of the whole of the first 
edition showed how highly it was appreciated. 
The second edition has been revised and con- 
siderably enlarged. Every writer needs the 
book, and once having it will be likely to keep 
it always within reach. Newspaper managers 
cannot do better than to follow the example of 
the managers of the Vew York World, Cincin- 
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nati Enguirer, Boston Globe, Boston Herald, 
and other big papers, and buy editions of the 
book for distribution among their writers. 

W. H. H. 
Rosert Soutuey. The Story of His Life Written in His 

Letters. Edited by John Dennis. 443 pp. $2.25. B&ston: 

D. Lothrop Company. 1887. 

lf undying fame be the test of a dead author’s 
right to our time and attention, Southey should 
fare hard, for his fame is dying even among 
scholars, and to the great mass of readers he is 
known only by name. He pleased his con- 
temporaries, however, and so those of us who 
care more for the good-will of our neighbors 
than for that of our great-grand-children, may 
with profit study the life of one who achieved 
remarkable success in getting such good-will. 
Southey was a voluminous letter-writer, and of 
an autobiographical turn of mind, so that it has 
not been hard to make out of his own writing a 
tolerably continuous story of his life. An 
appreciative introduction prepares one to find in 
this story the revelation of a noble mind. The 
man himself was worth knowing about, and the 
study of his career will be both an inspiration 
and a help to any writer. R. L. 
Die Kosercer. Eine Darstellung des Buchindlerischen 

Geschaftsbetriebes in der Zeit des Ueberganges, vom Mittel- 

alter zur Neuzeit. Von Oscar Hase. Zweite neugearbeitete 

Auflage. 624 pp. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel. 1885. 

Anthoni Koberger was born in Nuremberg at 
just about the time when the art of printing 
was invented. Before his death, in 1513, he 
became the greatest printer and publisher of 
the time, having twenty-four presses and em- 
ploying constantly about 1oo men. In giving 
an account of his life and work, his family, and 
his business friends, the author gives also an 
instructive review of the way in which the 
printing and publishing trades were conducted 
during the first century after the invention of 
printing. His book is written with true Ger- 
man industry and comprehensiveness, and 
booksellers and printers who are interested in 
the history of the printing trade will find it 
most instructive. W. H. H. 
Tue Principles OF THE ART OF CONVERSATION. By J. P. 

Mahaffy. 174 pp. 75 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. 1888, 

No one need expect to find between the 
handsome covers of this little volume directions 
that will make him within the hour a good con- 
versationalist. It is not written on the “ Ready 
Letter Writer” plan. Of specific instruction 
it contains very little, yet whoever reads it care- 
fully will afterward be the better talker, for it 
describes exhaustively, yet compactly, the whole 
art of conversation, showing what are its graces, 
what its blemishes. It is like the rhetorics that 
were written before the rhetorical art was formu- 
lated into rules, with the difference that it is not 
prosy. The author believes that a “theory of 








conversation” is possible, and he has con- 
structed such a theory with a degree of logic 
and precision that will surprise anybody who 
has deemed a systematic analysis of this sort 
an impossibility. R. L. 

Tue Tattor-Mape Girt; Her Friends, Her Fashions, and Her 
Follies. By Philip H. Welch. Illustrated by C. Jay Taylor. 


53 Pp. $1.00. ew York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1888. 
‘or sale by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 


Mr. Welch is one of the best humorists of 
the day. His short dialogues in the Mew York 
Sun, Puck, and other papers are widely quoted, 
and they are always crisp and witty. In these 
longer dialogues, originally contributed to Puck 
and now collected in book-form, he satirizes 
brightly and without malice the follies and 
worldly weaknesses of fashionable life, in a way 
that cannot fail to amuse his readers. Mr. 
Taylor’s full-page drawings aptly illustrate the 
text. W. H. H. 
First Steps in Evecrricity. By Charles Barnard. 133 

pp. 75 cents. New York: Charles E. Merrill & Co. 1888. 

Mr. Barnard has written in simple style of 
the fundamental principles of electrical science, 
with the idea of entertaining and instructing 
young people at home and at school. He has 
virtually amplified the chapter on “ Electricity” 
found in the common text-books on Natural 
Philosophy, and has described the simpler 
experiments so that any boy or girl may perform 
and understand them. R. L. 
One Hunprep VALUABLE SuGGEsTIONS TO SHORTHAND 

Stuvents. By Selby A. Moran. Second Edition. Ann 

Arbor, Michigan: Published by the Author. 1887. 

Mr. Moran’s suggestions are practical and 
useful, and of a kind to help all shorthand stu- 
dents. The author is a successful shorthand 
teacher, and the book gives the result of his 
experience. The first edition of it was ex- 
hausted within a year. W. H. H. 
Votaruk. An Easy Method of Acquiring the Universal Lan- 

guage. By Klas August Linderfelt. 130 pp. Miulwaukee: 

2 N. Caspar and H. H. Zahn. 1888. 

Almost every one by this time knows what 
Volapiik is, and the number of those who are 
studying Johann Schleyer’s “ Universal Lan- 
guage” is constantly increasing. This book 
gives the grammar of the language in simple 
and comprehensive form, together with exercises 
and a vocabulary of some 1,200 words. By 
study of it a knowledge of Volapiik may be 
easily acquired. W. H. H. 


An AID IN THE ACQUISITION OF GRAHAM’S SHORTHAND. By 
Alfred Day. 74 pp. and tro plates. 75 cents. Cleveland: 
The Burrows Brothers Company. 1887. 


The great trouble in learning shorthand with- 
out a teacher is that the student does not get 
the help of anyone’s actual experience in prac- 
tical work. Though the principles seem simple 
enough and the practice seems a mere matter of 
application of principles, yet the student is con- 
stantly running on snags that no text-book 
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writer foresees. Many have indeed learned 
shorthand by themselves, but in learning it they 
have wasted much time and energy. It is 
wisest, then, for a would-be stenographer to 
study under some experienced writer, and if 
this is impossible, the next best thing is to 
rofit by the fruits of experience put in such a 
k as Mr. Day has prepared. Graham’s 
fundamental work especially needs elucidation, 
and whoever selects his system, therefore, 
especially needs such aid as Mr. Day gives. 
In class work, too, it will be found of service. 
R. L. 


Illustrated. 93 
1888. 


Some Dainty Poems. By Waldo Messaros. 

pp. Philadelphia: Rufus C. Hartranft. 

The offence that may be given by the title of 
this book will be pardoned by those who look 
between its covers. “Dainty” the poems of 
Mr. Messaros certainly are, and they are 
always graceful and interesting as well. None of 
them are meaningless, and they are all so 
musical and tender that they must be read with 
pleasure. The book has some charming illus- 
trations, including two full-page etchings. 

W. H. H. 

Lyrics AND Sonnets. By Edith M. Thomas. 

Boston and New York: 

Sweet and womanly, yet having the strength and 
vigor that mark the masculine mind, the poems 
of Miss Thomas are winning for her wide repu- 
tation. This exquisitely bound little volume 
will add to her fame and strengthen the con- 
viction of her friends that she possesses that 
subtle quality which men call poetic genius. 
Depth of thought, and grace and diversity of 
expression characterize her poems; there are 
many who will accord to her the first place 
among the younger poets of the time. 

W. H. H. 


136 pp. $1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1887. 


Ipyts AND Lyrics oF THE Oun1o VALLEY. By John James 
Piatt. 160 pp. $1.25. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1888. 

Mr. Piatt depicts in his verses the life of the 
Western world with a skill and truthfulness 
that have won the praise of the keenest critics. 
He is essentially the poet of the prairies, and 
his poems illustrate charmingly the home life 
of his native West. The new volume includes 
much of his best work, and will be welcome to 
his many admirers. W. H. H. 
OvtTLooxs on Society, LireRATURE, AND Pou.itics. By 

Edwin Percy Whipple. 345 pp. $1.50. Boston: Ticknor 

& Co. 1888. 

The essays of the foremost of American 
essayists, Edwin Percy Whipple, are gradually 
being gathered into convenient, handsome vol- 
umes, of which this is the third. In it are 
nineteen essays, without any thread of connec- 
tion, and grouped only by position under the 
heads mentioned in the title. The essays re- 
lating to literature are: “‘ Mr. Hardhack on the 


Sensational in Literature and Life,” “ ‘Lord’ 
Bacon,” “Lowell as a Prose Writer,” and 
“In Dickens-land.” It might have been more 
satisfactory to the literarian if these had been 
put in a separate volume, or bound with other 
of Mr. Whipple’s writings on literature, but 
though the political essays, especially, have no. 
concern for the student of literature, yet they 
may be of value as examples of English as. 
pure as it is vigorous, and the social essays 
have general value, both for the style and for 
the subject matter. The essay, as a literary 
form, is not remarkably thrifty with us, and 
seems to be following the namghiek into history, 
but a few illustrious minds have used it to 
honor American literature, and whoever would 
follow their example, may well take Mr. Whip- 
ple’s work as a model. R. i. 

Cures From a Teacuer’s Worksuop. By L. R. Klemm, 

Ph. D. 408 pp. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1888. 

By the aid of chapter headings and sub-titles, 
Mr. Klemm has built a book out of his notes, 
sketches, essays, and contributions to periodical 
literature. The title, therefore, is appropriate 
and as the author has had a good deal of ex- 
perience as a teacher and supervisor, his ideas, 
even though put together in a hap-hazard sort 
of way, will have value for those that would 
profit by such experience. Teachers in primary 
and intermediate grades may add the book to 
their libraries with the certainty that its perusal 
will result in more effectual work in the class- 
room. R. & 
Letrers, SENTENCES, AND Maxims. By Lord Chester- 

field. With a Critical Essay by C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 332 

pp. $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. For 

sale by Damrell & Upham, Boston. 

Lord Chesterfield’s name has become almost 
a synonym for good manners, and so everybody 
has at least a vague notion about him, but out- 
side of the cultivated literary circle the man is 
rare who has more than the most cursor 
knowledge of his writings. Yet he is worth 
the knowing not alone for the fact that he was 
the model gentleman of his age, but also be- 
cause he was a master of polished English. 
Furthermore, he was a man of good sense, 
with a clear understanding of the world, so 
that the maxims he was fond of making unite 
soundness with their wit. The exquisite vol- 
ume into which the pith of his writing has now 
been put, well suits the author. R. L. 


Wuat I Rememper. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. 546 

pp. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1888. 

Mr. Trollope remembers a great deal that is. 
entertaining, and he tells what he remembers in 
charming fashion. His reminiscences make a 
delightful book, and give the reader not only a 
view of his own life, and the life of the family 
of writers to which he belongs, but also fre- 
quent glimpses of the lives and habits of the 
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most famous writers of the century. Dickens, 
George Sand, Mrs. Browning, Landor, George 
Eliot, and Thackeray are only a very few among 
the many literary people whom Mr. Trollope 
remembers, and of whom he writes charmingly 
in his book. His recollections will be widely 
read. W. H. H. 
BOOKS RECEIVED: 
A Moon.icut Boy. By E. W. Howe. 342 pp. Paper, 50 
cents. Boston: Ticknor & Company. 1888. 
Homosette. By Mary F. Tiernan. 367 pp. 50 cents. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1888. 
Tue Pieasures oF Lire. By Sir John Lubbock. Paper, 15 
cents. New York: J. Fitzgerald. 1888. 
——-__ 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 





{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of Toe WriTEeR 
are urged to tell us for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it isan advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 





For persons who prefer the type-writer knee- 
shift at the right, I suggest the following: Buy 
at any hardware store a six-inch half-strap hinge 
and a one-and-one-half inch screw pulley. 
Screw the pulley at the left of the table drawer 
and the hinge at the right so to clear the iron 
legs. Bore an inch hole through the base-board 
of the machine and the table. Attach a leather 
string to the key-bar of the type-writer (where 
the pull comes), pass it through the augur holes, 
over the pulley once and to the right, attaching 
to the pendant hinge. This is a cheap arrange- 
ment I have used four years or more; it works 
easily, rapidly, and does not wrench the machine. 

B. T. 


Although I have been a constant readér of 
THE WRITER since its inception, I have never 
seen a description of a handy contrivance 
which I find almost indispensable in my work. 
I call it my “assignment book,” and the idea 
was my own, although I found others using it 
after I had begun. It is simply a common 
diary, having a page toa day, in which can be 
kept a record for weeks ahead of lectures, con- 


certs, meetings, hearings, opera house events, 
and, in fact, happenings of all sorts about which 
a reporter must keep posted. Thus a news- 
paper man can tell at a glance for days ahead 
what important things he must keep an eye on 
in his field. I have followed this plan for a 
number of years, and would recommend it to 
my fellow workers. W. E. K. 


Anyone can arrange a convenient desk tele- 
phone from the ordinary Bell instrument, at 
trifling expense. Unscrew the back board and 
take it off, leaving the bell box, the battery box, 
and the transmitter detached. Screw the bell 
box to the wall, within reach of your chair. 
Deposit the battery box on the floor, or in any 
convenient place where it will be out of the 
way. Affix the transmitter to the end of a 
three-eighths inch brass tube, of suitable length, 
bent at a right angle, and hinged to the wall by 
brass sockets. Run the wires from the back 
of the transmitter through the tube, and com- 
plete the connections as they were before the 
instrument was separated. The transmitter 
thus arranged can be swung over the desk, or 
pushed back against the wall. The operator 
can answer messages without leaving his chair, 
and can note down an item or advertisement 
while seated comfortably-at his desk. My office 
telephone was reconstructed in this way four 
years ago, at an expense of less than a dollar, 
and has worked perfectly ever since. 

E. S. E. 





—- 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{A reference list of articles, interesting to literary workers, 
printed in the periodicals of the world, will be given each month 
under this heading. The list will include articles in newspapers 
as well as in the reviews and magazines, and will be made more 
nearly complete from month to month. ] 








Byron’s CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY. William Winter. 
New York Tribune for January 22. 

Evcene Lasicue. “New York Tribune for January 29. 

Opinions OF WELL-KNOWN MEN ON MoperRN JouRNALISM. 
Boston Globe for January 29. 

ArTuHuR A. Fow.e. Portrait and Sketch. /ourna/ist for 
January 21. 

Ciement M. Hammonp. Portrait and Sketch. Journalist 
for February 4. 

JouRNALIsSM AS A PrRoression. Report of an Address by 
Robert Luce. Yale News for February 14. 

Mrs. Frank Leste. Florine Thayer McCray. Lads’ 
Home Journal for March. 

PorpuLcar Catcuworps. H. T. Peck, Ph.D. Mew York 
Home Journal for February 22. 
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Pusuic Taste 1n Fiction, Julian Hawthorne. Mew York 
World, Detroit Tribune for January 29; San Francisco Post 
for January 28. 

New York 
February 19. 

Boston Lirerary Women. New York World for January 
22; St. Louis Post-Dispatch for January 22. 

Tue Puirapecenia Pusric Lepcer. 
for February 19. 

Mertuops oF WorK OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
Kansas City Times for February 13. 

Russtan MaGazines. Chicago Times for January 22. 

Joun Swinton. St. Louis Republican for February 2. 

W. D. Howexts. With Portrait. Buffalo Express for 
January 29. 

Marutr. New York Tribune for February 5. 

Tue Press AND THE Law. From Judge Emory Speer’s 
Address before the Florida Bar Association. Mew York Sun 
for February 12. 

Evita WHEELER WILCcox. 
ary 4- 

A Suectr or Otp Booxs—Leicu Hunt. 
Fields. Scribner’s Magazine for March. 

Epwarp Everett Hate. With Portrait. 
February. 

ALBERT Wo rr, oF Paris. 
for January 28. 

Boston NewsrpAPreR WoMEN. Boston Record for February 11. 

VotaruK. Alex. Melville Bell. Science for January 27. 

Tue Ratio or News. Henry R. Elliot. 
March. 

Evceng Fietp. Mew York Graphic for February 21. 

Tue Recorp or Prracy. Henry Holt. Forum for March. 

Some Buyers or Booxs. Al M. Hendee. 
Times for February 20. 

Tue Homes or Some SovrHERN AUTHORS. 
man, Jr. Chautauguan for March. 

New York Newspaper WoMEN. 
delphia Times for January 15. 

GrorGe KENNAN IN WASHINGTON, 
Boston Advertiser for January 25. 

In THE Lirerary Mitt. E. P. Roe. Buffalo Express, 
New York World, Detroit Tribune for January 22. 

THe GovERNMENT PrintinG Orrice. Frank G. Carpenter. 
Washington Critic for February 6. 

Wuat Autuors Reap. JohnS. Phillips. Detroit Tribune, 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, Louisville Courier-Journal for January 
29. 

Women Type-WriTers In New York. 
New York Graphic for January 21. 


NewspareR Work. Syracuse Herald for 
Washington Post 


Al M. Hendee. 


Arkansaw Traveler for Febru- 
Mrs. James T. 
Book News for 
C. E. Perry. Chicago Times 


Forum for 


Kansas City 
Cc. W. Cole- 
Mattie Sheridan. PAdla- 


H. S. Underwood. 


With Portraits. 


Tue Fautts or Votapux. New York Times for Janu- 
ary 22. ° 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


David Ross Locke (“ Petroleum V. Nasby),”’ 
died February 15, at his home in Toledo. 





Dr. Holmes begins his new series of papers, 
“ Over the Teacups,” in the March A ¢/antic. 

The Forum begins its fifth volume with the 
March number. Its circulation has doubled 
within a year. 


In the Publisher's Weekly for February 11 
is the annual summary of books published during 
1887. There are recorded 4,437, compared with 
4,676 published during 1886. 


The Publisher's Weekly for January 21 isa 
“copyright number,” and contains thirty-six 
pages of matter relating to copyright, together 
with full lists of books written by American 
authors. 


Colored illustrations are used in Theodore 
Child’s article on “ The Ballet in Paris,” in the 
Cosmopolitan for February. In the same num- 
ber Professor Boyesen pleads for international 
copyright. 

A. S. Barnes, the New York publisher, died 
in Brooklyn February 17. He began work ina 
Hartford bookstore fifty-five years ago, and be- 
came a publisher five years later, when he was 
twenty-one. 


Mrs. Oliver Wendell Holmes died in Boston 
February 6. She had been in delicate health 
for many years. She was a daughter of Judge 
Charles Jackson of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, and was married to the poet 
June 16, 1840. 


Cassell & Company announce “John Bull, 
Jr.,” by Max O’Rell, with an introduction by 
George Cary Eggleston; “ A Pocket Dictionary 
of Etiquette,” by a New York society woman; 
and “Section 558; or, the Fatal Letter,” a new 
novel in the Byrnes-Hawthorne series. 


D. C. Heath & Co. have nearly ready “ Schil- 
ler’s Ballads,” edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Professor Henry Johnson, of Bowdoin 
College. They will also publish the old Eng- 
lish epic poem “Judith,” with introduction, 
translation, and glossary, by Professor Albert 
S. Cook, of the University of California. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. published February 
25: “A Century of Ballads,” collected, edited, 
and illustrated in fac-simile of the originals, by 
John Ashton; “Current Religious Perils,” the 
eleventh volume of the “Monday Lecture” 
series, by Joseph Cook; “ Reincarnation,” by 
E. D. Walker; “Substance and Show, and 
Other Lectures,” by Thomas Starr King; and 
“The Butterflies of North America,” by W. H. 
Edwards. 





